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MATERIAL SHORTAGES DISPLACE MEN 


Question of the Month 


—From a radio interview in Washington, D. C., on August 6, in which a 
member of the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs queried Mrs. Ellen S. 
Woodward, member of the Social Security Board— 





Interviewer: What happens when defense activities, such as the freezing of 
supplies of raw silk, put people out of work? 

Mrs. Woodward: The State employment offices are doing everything possible 
to transfer those workers to other jobs—in some cases referring them to training 
courses where they can fit themselves for defense jobs. In the meantime, those 
who cannot be placed immediately will receive unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to keep them going—to help bridge the gap between jobs. Those 
payments will help keep the corner grocery man going, too. 











HILE thousands of men and women pour into defense factories, unemployment looms 

as a grave problem for many others deprived of their jobs in commercial nondefense plants 
by the imposition of material priorities and production quotas. Practically all metals are 
under priority controls. State Labor Market Reports indicate (see next page) that shortages 
of aluminum, brass, copper, nickel, steel, and zinc are already being felt. As a result, lay-offs 
are occurring throughout the country in plants producing for civilian needs. Factories unable 
to secure defense orders or to convert to the manufacture of defense goods will be compelled 
to close down. Released workers, unless they possess specific skills, will be unable to find 
jobs promptly in defense industries. 

All local employment offices should recognize the magnitude of this problem. It is esti- 
mated that at least 16,000 workers in aluminum plants alone will be displaced by shortages 
of aluminum. Severance of economic relations with Japan has cut off our major source of raw 
silk; existing supplies are being reserved for military needs. This jeopardizes the jobs of 175,000 
silk hosiery workers in the Nation. 

Transfer of oil tanker tonnage to Great Britain and the United States Navy means re- 
duced consumption of gasoline on the eastern seaboard. If sales are cut by one-third, as Oil 
Coordinator Ickes requests, a substantial number of gasoline station employees may find 
themselves out of work. Automobile production has been ordered curtailed at least 26 per- 
cent; later, production may be reduced 50 percent. This will affect hundreds of thousands 
of workers, many of whom will not be immediately absorbed in the manufacture of aircraft, 
tanks, and guns. Manufacturers of household appliances such as washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, and heating and cooling equipment, may be forced to cut production as high as 50 
percent, releasing an unestimated number of workers. 

The impact of these displacements will not be felt equally by all communities. Where 
defense industries are expanding rapidly as nondefense industries decline, workers may be 
quickly shifted. In Michigan, for example, most workers affected by the cut in automobile 
production are likely to find employment in the growing aircraft and tank plants. The prob- 
lem will be more serious in localities like Manitowoc, Wis., where about 3,000 aluminum 
workers engaged in making kitchen wares will be released. Reabsorption of these workers 
will tax all facilities of the community. 

The Employment Service must act as a bulwark against this rising tide of unemployment. 
The thousands of displaced workers with their industrial experience will be needed in other 
expanding defense and civilian industries. It will be the responsibility of the local employment 
office in each community to know when, and how many, workers will be released, and to 
register them promptly. Their work experience will be analyzed so that they can be referred to 
jobs which they can most effectively fill. If additional training is needed to equip these dis- 
placed workers for other industries, the Employment Service must see that such training is 
available. It must cooperate with trade-union and employer groups in determining how this 
released labor force can best be reutilized in plants converted to defense production. If the 
foresight and efforts of local employment offices throughout the Nation are exerted in their 
behalf, there will be few “‘defense-less”’ unemployed. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Effect of material shortages on employment—Rising tide of displacements in 


nondefense industries—June placements rise—Benefits drop. 


HE story of the month pertains to the 

rising tide of displacement of workers. 
Curtailed production in nondefense industries, 
due to scarcity of raw materials and shifts of 
plants from nondefense to defense production 
that frequently requires different types of 
skilled workers, are the two major contribut- 
ing causes. From every region of the country 
come reports of lack of steel, scrap iron, 
aluminum, zinc, rubber, copper, textile yarns, 
silk, and other materials, delays in receipt of 
machinery and machine tools, and shortages 
of electric power. 

Local employment offices are making a 
frontal attack on this new threat to employ- 
ment. Can displaced employees be absorbed 
locally? Is it possible to transfer surplus 
craftsmen to defense plants in their own or 
other localities? How fast can some of the 
displaced workers be retrained? These ques- 
tions confront local offices and have led to 
surveys to determine the seriousness of dis- 
placements during the next 6 months. 

Michigan reports the prime example of 
curtailed production in the nondefense field. 
The automobile industry’s agreement to pro- 
duce 20 percent fewer cars in 1942 is expected 
to displace approximately 65,000 workers. 

Other examples typical of the effect of 
material shortages on operations in industry 
in various sections of the country are found 
in excerpts from State Labor Market Reports. 

A critical labor market situation developing 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and other cities is 
affecting those employees who have normally 
engaged in making aluminum goods for house- 
hold use. Entirely dependent on alumi- 
num—supplies of which are now cut to as 
much as one-tenth of normal requirements— 
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or on orders for products made from metals 
other than aluminum, the plants anticipate 
serious lay-offs and even shutdowns. 

The same factor—access to raw materials— 
is affecting production and employment in 
other sections throughout the country. It is 
apparent that employment furloughs will 
become increasingly common if raw materials 
are not forthcoming. 

Massachusetts reports: “‘Inability to pro- 
cure a constant flow of materials has already 
resulted in suspension of operations, stoppage 
of hirings, and postponement of proposed 
expansion in a number of firms at widely 
separate points.” 

Operations in the Waterbury, Connecticut, 
area are hampered by a shortage of brass and 
copper for nondefense commercial work. 

New York reports that a large Upstate 
silverware plant may close for lack of nickel; 
the shortage of steel for construction is causing 
lay-offs in brick plants along the Hudson; 
Fulton and Rochester report that the manu- 
facture of electrical goods is handicapped by 
lack of materials; a Batavia nonferrous metal 
foundry is having difficulty because of the 
shortage of aluminum; manufacture of pre- 
cision instruments is being delayed, and two 
plants in Queens have been forced to close 
because materials were not available. 

In Delaware, the labor force of a barge- 
building concern was reduced 34 percent in 
three months. Maryland’s most significant 
lay-off in manufacturing was the temporary 
stoppage of work at a weaving plant as a 
result of inability of the company to secure 
necessary yarn because of Government priori- 
ties. A shortage of titanium ore at a Glouces- 
ter plant held up employment of 400 men; 
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lay-offs occurred at Camden shipyards be- 
cause they lacked steel for mine sweepers; a 
shortage of construction steel is delaying com- 
pletion of the Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
airplane assembly plant; lack of borax 
threatens to force a shutdown of a glass 
concern in Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

Illinois plants are contemplating lay-offs 
unless metals become available, and antici- 
pated employment in other industries has 
not materialized due to inability to secure 
materials in spite of priority status. The 
lack of essential materials and equipment has 
delayed construction of gunnery schools at 
Panama City, Florida. A Spencer, Iowa, 
firm reports that steel shipments are 30 days 
behind schedule. Rural electrification proj- 
ects in Minnesota and Nebraska were retard- 
ed because of difficulty in securing copper 
wire. Duluth and St. Paul concerns, lack- 
ing steel and other essential materials, have 
reported substantial lay-offs. Seattle, Wash- 
ington, reports that iron and steel shortages 
harass most industries, and a number of small 
plants have had to close down. 


Placements 


Facts about June placements already fore- 
shadowed the more recent events reviewed 
above. While in June the number of 
placements represented a drop from the 
May volume, it was nevertheless higher than 
any other month since the middle of 1936. 
June placements totaled 471,000. All but 
13 States shared in the decline from May. 

Applications filed during the month rose 6 
percent to 1.6 million, exceeding the total 
for any June since the establishment of the 
public employment service, while total 
applications numbered 5.1 million on June 
30—virtually the same total as of May 31. 


Fewer Benefit Payments 


Reductions in practically all unemploy- 
ment compensation activities this June were 
more marked than the changes from May 
to June of last year. Benefit payments 
amounted to $30.5 million and were paid to 
an average weekly total of 683,000 workers— 


586,000 fewer than in June 1940. Approxi- 
mately 784,000 workers received one or more 
payments during the month, in contrast to 
1.4 million workers in June 1940. 

Meanwhile, new facts on unemployment 
compensation trends have become available. 
The number of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit recipients has dropped sharply 
in recent months due to the tremendous ex- 
pansion in employment arising out of the 
defense program. 

From October 1940, when the effect of the 
defense program became evident, through 
June 1941, $289 million in benefits was paid, 
a 22-percent decline from the comparable 
period a year before. The decline would un- 
doubtedly have been larger were it not for 
statutory liberalizations in many States which 
not only increased coverage under certain 
State laws, but also resulted in increased 
average payments and longer duration of ben- 
efits. Continued claims, representing weeks 
of unemployment, numbered 28.6 million, a 
decline of 24 percent over the same period 
for the previous year. 

During the first half of 1941, the number of 
claims received and the number of weeks com- 
pensated were one-third fewer than in the 
same period of 1940. Payments this year 
have amounted to $196.6 million, 31 percent 
lower than during January-June 1940, a 
monthly average of only $32.8 in 1941, as 
compared with a monthly average of $47.2 
in the 1940 January-June period. 

The largest decreases occurred in the States 
along the Atlantic Seaboard and the Great 
Lakes area, where industrial concentration is 
heaviest and where the bulk of the defense 
contracts has been awarded. Although some 
decrease may occur in the next few months, 
the volume of benefit payments will continue 
to be substantial, regardless of the defense 
boom in manufacturing and construction. 
Labor turnover, temporary lay-offs due to 
shortages of materials or equipment, and dis- 
locations resulting from the establishment of 
priorities, are among the factors that—as we 
have seen—contribute to a substantial volume 
of short-term displacements. 
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Trailers and Tents in Farm Placement Work 


By Denton O. RusHING 


Farm Placement Supervisor, Arkansas 


HEN an established business firm 

moves into a town it selects a site 
near the center of the business district, erects 
a permanent building, and sets up facilities 
for handling a few hundred people each 
working day throughout the year. But when 
a circus comes to town it selects a site not so 
close to the center of the business distriet, 
where there is ample room, and sets up 
facilities for handling several thousand people 
for 1 or 2 days. The regular employment 
service, including regular farm placement 
work, is comparable to the permanent quar- 
ters of the established business; the highly- 
seasonal farm placement work, insofar as the 
number of people handled is concerned, has 
requirements more like those of a circus. 

In our first experience in seasonal farm 
placement work we used whatever buildings 
and office facilities the local community 
would furnish. This usually consisted of 
quarters, frequently upstairs, in a small 
building located somewhere near the center 
of town. By the time the season was over 
about 30 percent of the people in town knew 
where the farm placement office was located. 


Workers seeking to contact the office too 
often would have to park blocks away, and 
make innumerable inquiries to locate the 
office. If we could not place them imme- 
diately, they had no place to wait while we 
were seeking a satisfactory job for them. 
This was true also of employers seeking 
workers. 

Moreover this type of office is too often 
closed when workers or the growers seek to 
use it. When highly perishable crops are 
ready to be harvested, farmers begin coming 
to the office about 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Workers are likely to come in at any time, 
day or night. So it is essential that someone 
be at these field offices 24 hours a day. 

The old style offices would be on one side 
of town one year and on the other side the 
next. Everybody concerned with their use 
had to learn over again where they were 
located. Each year arrangements had to be 
made with Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic organizations to furnish facilities, an 
unsatisfactory arrangement all around. Be- 
cause of the many disagreeable features of 
these offices some solution of the problem 
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had to be found. A seasonal farm labor 
chart indicated that there would be work 
the year round for one field office; for about 
5 months in the summer and early fall 
approximately three additional field offices 
would be needed. 

For year-round work a trailer was decided 
upon. For summer and fall work tents were 
used. The advantage of the trailer over the 
tents is that it can be used throughout the 
year. 

Trailers and tents are located close to the 
street in vacant lots as near as possible to the 
center of the area of activity. This enables 
the workers and growers to drive right up to 
the office. If growers have to wait for work- 
ers or the workers have to wait for work, 
there is ample space for them to park on 
each side and to the rear of the office. That 
is very important. In periods of peak 
activity it is not unusual to have 75 to 100 
workers waiting for us to secure employer 
orders and in several hours 10 to 12 employ- 
ers waiting for workers to come in. When 
things are happening this fast, it is much 
better to have your business parked all 
around you than to be tucked away in some 
cubby-hole on Main Street with the workers 
and the employers scattered all over town. 

By the time trailers are placed or tents 
erected, signs and flags up, everybody in 
town knows the location of the office and 
how it functions. It may take a long while 
to find the location in town of a new business 
firm, but everybody in town can tell you 
where the circus is by the time the tent is up. 


The same locations for trailer-tent offices 
are sought each year. This is of vital im- 
portance. A great number of workers make 
the same harvests year after year. They may 
live in south Texas, but they know that the 
field office for the strawberry harvest at 
Russell, Ark., will be located under the large 
oak trees just north of the depot, and they 
pass on this information to other mobile 
workers. At the same time growers seek 
workers in an accustomed place each year. 

It is important to keep the same office 
personnel in the same locations each year. 
Much of the success of the seasonal farm 
placement work depends on the confidence 
which the growers and the workers have in 
the manager of the field office. This confi- 
dence, which is so essential to successful 
operation, is very difficult to maintain if 
personnel changes each year. Five locations 
have been used for the third consecutive 
year; four of them were staffed with the same 
personnel. 

Sleeping quarters are provided in trailers 
and tents, so that the staff is on the job day 
and night. Trailers are 22 feet long and have 
a partition which separates the sleeping 
quarters from the office. The office portion 
has two built-in tables, one of which is used 
as an office desk, the other for a typewriter. 
A two-section 5 by 8 file case, one 3 by 5 
master file case, a one-section 8 by 11 letter 
file, and a portable typewriter complete the 
equipment. 

Two signs are used in each office. One 
large sign says ‘‘Arkansas State Employment 
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the trailer cannot be justified. 











States considering the use of these types of field offices should take into consideration not only 
the amount of seasonal work, but also its seasonal distribution. 
sonal farm labor chart of the State is of great value. If the chart shows that seasonal work is 
continuous throughout the major part of the year and that the work is in different areas, then it is 
practical to use a trailer. This will provide work and living quarters for all seasons of the year. 
If, however, the chart reflects work which lasts for only a few months in the year, the initial cost of 


Where tents can be used for field offices they are more satisfactory than trailers, and far more 
economical. Tents, such as we are using for field offices, cost about $75, while a trailer will cost at 
least $600. Tents have more room, are more confortable, and attract more attention. 


For this, an accurate sea- 
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Service, Farm Placement Division.” The 
other one, about 3 feet high and 18 inches 
wide, is a ‘“‘Section Sign,” with a bold-faced 
‘‘Wanted” at the top. Below are spaces for 
small signs with “‘Cotton Pickers,” ‘Bean 
Pickers,” ‘‘Grape Cutters,’ or other appro- 
priate crop workers. 

Many seasonal workers follow the trailer 
all the time, for they know that the trailer 
goes where the peak activity is. The trailer 
makes practically the same circuit year after 
year. The workers soon learn that it will be 
at a certain place at about the same time each 
year. It is nothing unusual to get com- 
munications addressed to the “Trailer Office 
at Van Buren” in January, and to the “Trailer 
Office at Bald Knob” in May. 

Tents are 10 by 12 feet with 4-foot walls 
made of triple twist nontreated army duck 
with a 10 by 12 fly attached to the front, and 
sectional floors. Since these tents are used 
only in summer and fall months, all of the 
office work is done under the fly. The tent 
proper is used for sleeping quarters. Equip- 
ment is used in tents similar to that used in 
trailers. 


For transporting the tent offices, an ordi- 
nary light two-wheel trailer is used. The 
floors and walls are so constructed that they 
are easily put up. Within 2 hours after 
arriving at a new location, they are set up 
and ready for business. 

Experience with the use of tents and trailers 
for field offices has been so satisfactory that 
there is no thought of returning to buildings 
for this type of farm placement work. They 
not only provide a more effective service to 
both the growers and the workers, but through 
the years they are more economical. The 
cost of keeping one employee in a hotel for 
2 months will pay for a tent office. And the 
cost of keeping three employees in a hotel for 
6 months will pay for a trailer. 

Service rendered should be the basic reason 
for the existence of farm placement offices as 
public agencies. Since we cannot serve 
farmers and farm workers in an uptown 
office, with midday office hours, we set these 
field offices up in the middle of their area of 
activity and gladly give whatever hours are 
necessary to facilitate their business. 


When we are asked, as we frequently are, which type of these offices we prefer, we say—both. 
For year-round work, the trailer is the only practical office—for summer and fall work, tents 


are the answer. 


New Interstate Benefit Procedures in Effect September 1 


Revised interstate benefit procedures described in the April issue of the Employment Security Review were 


the subject of a series of meetings of State administrative officials during June. 


Seven area meetings 


were held, and representatives from every State charged with central and local office processing of 
interstate claims had an opportunity to discuss the new procedures. As a result of these meetings, some 
changes are being made in the uniform interstate claim forms, The new procedures became effective 


September 1. 
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*“Must Have Good Personality’: 


Interviewers for Market Research 


By Ricuarp C. Brockway, Director, New York State Employment Service 


HE New York State Clearance Office has 

been called upon several times during the 
past year to assist in securing market research 
workers for advertising agencies, research 
organizations, or research departments of 
industrial firms. ‘These organizations con- 
duct community surveys of the effect of 
advertising, or study merchandising problems 
in various localities. The survey worker 
interviews consumers or dealers, and fills 
out, following definite instructions, a ques- 
tionnaire supplied by the research organiza- 
tion. He is paid a daily wage, plus any 
necessary expenditure for postage, fares, and 
telephone charges. 

Employer specifications for these survey 
jobs are, on the whole, identical. Both men 
and women interviewers are used, although 
either one or the other sex may be required 
on a particular order, depending on the pro- 
duct or problem being investigated. One 
specification always stressed is that the inter- 
viewer must be attractive in appearance and 
have personality traits necessary for making 
good contacts. Market research employers 
prefer to hire residents of the community in 
which the survey is to be conducted, since 
they are able more easily to gain entry for 
the interview. In some cases, interviewers 
fluent in foreign languages are required. 
Members of clubs or other organizations in 
the community, as well as college students, 
are particularly desirable. The latter group 
often finds that, although market research 
work is spasmodic and temporary, it supplies 
experience valuable in seeking permanent 
jobs in merchandising or in _ adver- 
tising. 

The research organization frequently gets 
the contract for a survey only a few days be- 
fore it is to be conducted. Therefore, the 
time limit for servicing the order is almost 


always exceedingly short. We have devel- 
oped several different solutions to this prob- 
lem, depending on the time allowed. 

Sometimes the research organization re- 
ceives a contract sufficiently in advance of 
the date when the work is to be done to 
allow use of regular clearance procedure. In 
these cases, the order is treated exactly as any 
other clearance order; it differs only in that 
it does not involve migration of labor. 


> 


Not a Clearance Order 


Occasionally, as soon as it is reasonably sure 
of a contract, the research organization gives 
advance notice to the New York City Profes- 
sional Office to begin lining up workers. The 
employer supplies specifications and a list of 
communities where workers will be needed. 
The Professional Office transmits this infor- 
mation to the State Clearance Office, which 
sends recruiting orders to local offices in the 
specified communities. This recruiting order 
states, ““This is not a clearance order,” and 
instructs the local office to send copies of ap- 
plications of persons who may be interested in 
the work to the order-holding office in New 
York. 

The applications received are submitted by 
the New York City Professional Office to the 
employer, who selects prospective workers. 
As soon as the employer receives the survey 
contract, the State Clearance Office issues a 
regular clearance order to applicant-holding 
offices. The employer then forwards directly 
to the applicant-holding offices materials, 
questionnaires, etc., for the use of the pre- 
selected applicants. The order is treated as 
a local order. When the employer receives 
his contract, he communicates directly with 
the applicant-holding offices, placing his 
order with them. By this process, although 
preliminary recruiting is done through clear- 
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ance, placements resulting are local rather 
than clearance placements. 

The recruiting order is used only when all 
communities to be studied are located in 
New York State, since the State Clearance 
Office adheres strictly to the policy that 
interstate clearance shall never be used for 
recruiting in the absence of an authentic 
order. However, both the New York State 
Clearance Office and clearance offices in 
other States have cooperated with research 
organization employers by arranging for 
them to make direct recruiting contacts with 
local employment offices. 

Two market research organizations which 
use the New York State Employment Service 
have secured lists of local employment offices 
in several States, and, in anticipation of con- 
tracts which might allow insufficient time for 
clearance, these employers have written di- 


rectly to request local offices to “‘line up”™ 


applicants for prospective orders. The con- 
tract secured, these employers then transmit 
orders directly to the applicant-holding 
offices, with the request that the preselected 
applicants be notified that work is available. 
The local offices treat such an order as a 
regular local order and record local place- 
ments against it. The order is not a clear- 
ance order, and does not go through the 
State Clearance Office. 

For example, late in 1939, a market re- 
search company notified the New York City 
Professional Office that it required the serv- 


ices of 12 workers in as many cities located in 
7 States outside New York. The Professional 
Placement Office, with permission of the State 
Clearance Office, supplied addresses of local 
offices in 12 specified cities. The employer 
then agreed to telegraph his orders directly 
to the local offices. The State Clearance 
Office notified the Administrative Offices in 
the applicant-holding States, suggesting that 
the local offices contacted by the employer 
be instructed to proceed as though his order 
were local. This departure from regular 
clearance procedure, it was explained, was 
in the interest of speed. With one excep- 
tion, all administrative and local offices 
cooperated, and the employer secured 11 
workers in 11 cities within the time 
allowed. 

Although the filling of these market research 
orders demands some departure from stand- 
ard procedures and unusual speed in selec- 
tion and referral, it is definitely valuable in 
organizing a specific labor market. Employ- 
ers and applicants at great distances from 
each other are brought together speedily, 
and considerable temporary employment 
results. It is estimated that, over a period 
of a year, transactions with various market 
research organizations resulted in 750 place- 
ments in 175 communities in 40 States. This 
is a commendable record; employers have 
frequently expressed their satisfaction with 
the cooperation they have received from State 
Employment Services all over the country. 


@ 


N itinerant public employment office has been established on U. S. Route 13, north 
Aw the Maryland-Virginia State line. At this office migratory workers are registered and 
are immediately referred to local orders or, in the absence of local orders, to localities where 
harvest hands are badly needed. Each worker is closely followed up. Attempts are made 
to keep him constantly employed, and farmers are asked to inform the Service when their 


jobs are completed. 


—Maryland Labor Market Report. 
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Five States Cooperate to Man the 
Radford Project 


The $40 million powder plant at Radford, Va., with a capacity of 300,000 pounds daily 
is one of the largest powder manufacturing plants in the world. The story of how workers 
were recruited for the construction of this plant, and the success of the plan of mass recruit- 
ment and referral of labor by the State Employment Services, is told below. 


Virginia: 


Nestling on the eastern fringe of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and on the southern bank 
of the turbulent New River in southwestern 
Virginia is the town of Radford (population, 
6,000). Fifteen miles to the left lies Pulaski, 
a highly industrialized town of slightly larger 
population. Ten miles east is the rural com- 
munity of Christiansburg of about 2,000 
persons. To serve these localities and the 
surrounding area, the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service maintains a four-man office 
(one deputy) in Radford and a similar office 
in Pulaski. 

This was the picture when the United 
States Government decided to construct a 
smokeless powder plant 4 miles from Radford. 

In charge of the over-all job was the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States War 
Department. Four-fifths of the construction 
work was let to a New York City construction 
company. The other fifth of the construction 
work was handled by a powder company 
which was also to operate the plant for the 
Government, after completion of construc- 
tion. 

Employing officials of the two companies 
moved into Radford during the latter part of 
August 1940. *About the same time the Civil 
Service Commission set up special offices to 
furnish workers to openings requiring civil 
service status. The local Virginia State 
Employment Service office manager immedi- 
ately communicated with these officials and 
through the use of the local office and our 
clearance system placed many workers needed 
in the early stages, such as rodmen, chainmen; 
etc. 


After some delay, a decision was reached 
by the construction company, Ordnance De- 
partment, and Virginia State Employment 
Service officials to build an outpost office for 
the Employment Service at the job site. 

Meanwhile, the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service built up a-reserve file of infor- 
mation concerning available rooms and board 
within a radius of 50 miles of the job site. 
This was not strictly an employment service 
function, but in order to have the information 
immediately available for workers and to 
expedite getting men on this defense project, 
the State Employment Service assumed the 
responsibility. During this period, too, the 
newspapers and radio were utilized for re- 
cruiting workers. 

With this ground work laid, the outpost 
office was opened on December 23, 1940, the 
first office of its kind ever established in the 
State of Virginia. Gradually, the Virginia 
State Employment Service took over prac- 
tically the entire referral program for both 
construction companies and the Civil Service 
Commission in instances in which estab- 
lished lists were exhausted. 

As the supply of workers with various skills 
became depeleted in Virginia, a_ special 
streamlined clearance procedure, whereby 
the outpost office cleared directly with the 
State Employment Services of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia, 
was established through cooperation of the 
regional office and the State Employment 
Services. Local offices selected included 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Johnson City, Tenn., 
Pikesville, Ky., and Bluefield, W. Va., which 
served as points of immediate clearance. 
When orders were let to State-wide clearance, 
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they were at the same time cleared with the 
above local offices which, in turn, acted as 
recruiting centers for offices in their respec- 
tive States. To obtain workers in certain 
skills it was necessary to go beyond the con- 
fines of the above-mentioned States. 
Eventually a plan was developed whereby 
a representative of the company personnel 
department, accompanied by a company 
physician, visited employment service offices 
in Virginia and nearby States, where qualified 
workers, who had met previously determined 
specifications, were assembled. The com- 
pany official conducted a preemployment 
interview, and if the applicant was acceptable, 
he was given a physical examination; if he 
passed, he was employed. The necessity for 
large numbers of workers to travel great 
distances with a possibility of not being em- 
ployed was thus eliminated. Also, the cost of 
travel for two company officials was much 
more economical and practical than the 











Tennessee: 


travel of hundreds of prospective workers to 
the plant site. 

The Employment Service referred between 
15 and 20 thousand workers (this is an esti- 
mated figure, because, during the early 
stages of construction, the North Carolina 
and West Virginia State Employment Serv- 
ices reported their own referrals and place- 
ments) to the two construction companies of 
whom 86 percent (based on Virginia figures) 
were accepted by the two construction com- 
panies. About 40 percent of the workers 
referred were in skilled occupations, and of 
these, 90 percent were employed. (This is 
also based on Virginia figures.) 

‘An interesting side light on these placements 
is that many of them are really double place- 
ments, since the powder company is taking 
most of its workers for operation of the plant 
from among the construction workers resid- 
ing within the commuting area of the plant. 

So pleased were the construction company 


Prominent among the activities of the Tennessee State Employment Service in the first 2 months 





of 1941 was its aid to the defense program in sending workers to the Radford, Va., powder plant. 
When the effort was complete, the construction company wrote to the Governor of the State com- 
mending the work of the Tennessee State Employment Service. The Governor, in turn, wrote 
letters of commendation to the district manager of the Service and to the manager of the Kingsport 
office. 

Through the cooperation of newspapers and radio stations in the upper east Tennessee area, 
large numbers of applicants registered at the Employment Service offices for work at the plant. 
From this mass of applications, the Employment Service selected qualified men and assembled them 
on designated days at the larger offices. Here, the final interview, by a representative of the con- 
struction company, was held. 

Accepted applicants were given a physical examination. at the Employment Service office by a 
physician from the construction company. Orders for workers were then verified by the construction 
company’s personnel director, and the accepted men were sent to the plant. 

The examinations, held at the Johnson City and Kingsport offices of the Service, produced 
approximately 700 accepted workers. This final group was the product of a highly selective 
process, most of which had been handled by the Employment Service. Approximately 80 percent 
of those referred by the Service were accepted by the construction company representative. 

So successful was the plan of mass recruitment and referral of workers, as conducted by the 
Tennessee State Employment Service, that it was used in toto by the construction company personnel 
manager in other States. 


By Joe M. Horton, District Manager, 
and Juttian H. Apams, 

Assistant Informational Representative, 
Tennessee State Employment Service. 


406510—41——-2 
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officials with the services rendered by the out- 
post office that when they were awarded the 
contract for the construction of a $15 million 
bagloading plant, located at Dublin, Va., 
about 10 miles from Radford, they built an 
outpost office for the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service modeled according to our spec- 
ifications. This office has furnished thou- 
sands of workers for the construction of this 
defense unit. 


North Carolina: 


The movement of North Carolina labor to 
the Radford, Va., project would have been a 
natural one, but much confusion might have 
occurred without the cooperative plan out- 
lined below between the Virginia and North 


Carolina State Employment Services. 
The usual interstate clearance procedures 


require the receipt of an interstate clearance 


order, and the referral of workers across State 
lines to await their chances with the employer 
along with local workers who may have ap- 
peared since the order was issued. Under the 
procedure followed in this case, the employ- 
er’s representative, after clearing with the 
Virginia State Employment Service office at 
Radford, came on regular weekly schedule 
to the North Carolina State Employment 


Special recognition with thanks and appre- 
ciation is given the Employment Services in 
North Carolina, West Virginia, ‘Tennessee, 
and Kentucky for yeoman service and com- 
plete and unselfish cooperation in assisting 
the Virginia State Employment Service in 


manning this vast project. 
By Joun W. STEPHENS, Jr., 
Virginia State Employment Service. 











Kentucky: 


Although the Employment Service office at Lexington had been notified by the Kentucky State 
Employment Service Clearance Division that both intra- and interstate clearance would be utilized 
in the recruitment of workers for the Radford, Va., powder plant project, it awoke one morning to 
find blazoned in the pages of the morning paper an advertisement soliciting skilled workers and 
instructing them to apply directly to the contractor’s office for jobs. 

The contractor had “‘jumped the gun.” But, on the same morning, before the company’s gates 
could open to the thousand milling job seekers, the Lexington employment office officials were on 
the job and “‘sold”’ the contractor completely on the use of its employment service facilities. Imme- 
diately the entire procedure for recruitment was changed. Hastily hand-printed signs were posted 
at the office doors, and word-of-mouth announcements sent all applicants to the local employment 
service office. 

With this sudden change of events, the local employment service office prepared itself for the 
recruitment tasks. The active file was screened, applicants quickly summoned, and all available 
media for promotion used. Lexington’s two daily papers cooperated by running front-page, box 





announcements of the Employment Service’s task. Radio Station WLAP “plugged” the project 
every 15 minutes during the first 2 days. Four nearby offices were petitioned by telephone to send 
to Lexington all qualified applicants from the active files. During the first week, 3,000 applicant, 
answered the call. 

Office doors remained open long after regular hours. During the first 2 days, 400 applicants 
were hired. Less than a week later, 200 additional workers were recruited, while 400 more referrals 
were placed on reserve. During the entire life of the project, the contractor continued to use the 
facilities of the Lexington office, not only to get workers from the reserve list, but also to contact | 
applicants in other classifications, evidencing complete satisfaction with Employment Service 
selections. 

Supplementing the work of the Lexington office, 1,000 men were referred from other offices in 
eastern Kentucky directly to the Radford office. 











By H. H. Mayse, Lexington, Ky., 
Employment Service Office Manager, 
and Ort Hawkins, State Clearance 
Supervisor. 
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Service office at Winston-Salem. This office, 
in the meantime, recruited applicants in ac- 
cordance with employer order specifications, 
both locally and from other North Carolina 
offices. These job seekers were referred di- 
rectly to the employer’s agent who was given 
space in the Winston-Salem employment 
office. 

The regular weekly schedule of the em- 
ployer gave the Winston-Salem office suffi- 
cient time to select or recruit suitable appli- 
cants. This office also had authentic and 
current information about the Radford pro- 
ject which otherwise might have been availa- 
ble to local job seekers only by a visit to the 
Radford plant. If some of the applicants, 
selected on a preliminary basis by the 
Winston-Salem office were later rejected by 
the employer, the rejection was at Winston- 
Salem, and the unsuccessful applicants were 
not subjected to the needless expense of travel 
and delay at the job site. In this way, as 
many as 100 applicants were placed each 
week. 

Far more important than placement credit 
is the satisfaction of serving local job seekers 
with job information and job opportunities 
through the proper channel—their local em- 
ployment office. On large construction pro- 
jects, particularly those of a national char- 
acter, State lines should not be considered 
too seriously so long as proper service is 
rendered to job seekers residing in the area 
of the work. 

By R. Mayne A.sriGcut, Director, 
North Carolina State Employment Service. 


West Virginia: 


One in every five of the workers engaged in 
constructing the plant came from West 
Virginia, according to best estimates. Not all 
of these came through Employment Service 
channels, but a majority did. Focal point of 
the West Virginia State Employment Service 
activities in serving the project was the office 
at Bluefield. Located on the Virginia State 
line about 65 miles from the plant site, Blue- 
field enjoyed a twofold importance. It 
offered a considerable supply of construction 
labor itself, and it afforded housing facilities 
for in-migrating workers from other sections. 

Upon receipt of the first order for workers: 
the Bluefield office was designated as the cen- 


tral recruiting point for all West Virginia 
offices. By special arrangement with the 
Virginia State Employment Service, all 
clearance activities covering West Virginia 
workers were directed to the Bluefield office, 
thus relieving the Radford office of some of 
the pressure. 

Every office in West Virginia responded to 
the clearance calls for workers, and hundreds 
were thus recruited. Additional hundreds 
migrated to Radford as well as Bluefield on 
their own initiative, and many thus reporting 
were interviewed and referred. 

To insure against useless trips to the project 
site, carpenters and other construction me- 
chanics were given trade tests in their respec- 
tive local offices prior to their referral. At 
first, qualified workers were referred immedi- 
ately, without waiting for responses to clear- 
ance replies, but as a labor reserve was built 
up by the contractors, normal procedures 
were established. So efficiently was the 
weeding-out process applied to all clearance 
referrals that practically all workers sent to 
the project were hired. 

To spread the work of hiring and to re- 
duce the traveling distance of many appli- 
cants, the construction contractors sent hiring 
agents and an examining physician to Blue- 
field, where, in the State employment office, 
a branch hiring office was put in operation. 
Applicants were rejected or hired there, thus 
speeding up the job considerably. 

Housing conditions at Radford caused 
many workers to seek homes and rooms in 
surrounding towns. A local radio station 
cooperated in a campaign to determine all 
the available housing facilities in Bluefield. 
In-migrating workers were then offered these 
facilities, thus encouraging them to stay in 
Bluefield and not to add to the congestion in 
Radford. The success of this activity natur- 
ally depended on cheap, satisfactory trans- 
portation to the job. Through efforts of the 
Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, civic clubs, 
the Employment Service, and the powder 
company, special train service at reduced 
fares was offered by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. These special trains carried 1,600 
workers daily to and from the job at Radford. 

By RicuarD R. ZOECKLER, 


Reporting Supervisor, West Virginia State 
Employment Service. 
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IT. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TERMS 


Do We Speak the Same Language? 


HE following items are from the “Glossary 
te Terms Used in the Field of Employ- 
ment Security”’ which has been published by 
the Bureau of Employment Security under the 
title of Employment Security Memorandum No. 16. 
Copies of this publication have been distri- 
buted to all State employment security agen- 
cies. A limited number of additional copies 
are still available. Requests should be made 
through the proper administrative channels 
and should be addressed to the Bureau 
through the central office. 

The July 1941 issue of the Employment 
Security Review contained selected terms relat- 
ing to unemployment compensation. ‘This month, 
definitions relating to the employment service 
are reproduced. 

Active File: A file containing the applications 
of all persons who are currently con- 
sidered by the employment office as 
available for referral to job openings. 

Applicant: A person who contacts an em- 
ployment office for the purpose of finding 
work. 

Junior Applicant: An applicant, usually 
under 21 years of age, who lacks suf- 
ficient training or work experience to 
be classified in an occupation from 
which he can be selected readily for 
referral to and placement in job 
openings. 

New Applicant: An individual for whom 
an employment office has no prev- 
iously prepared application. 

Physically Handicapped Applicant: An appli- 
cant who presents a_ placement 
problem because of some physical 
deficiency, peculiarity, or impair- 
ment. 

Application: The basic employment office 
record for an applicant containing data 
pertinent to selection for and referral to 
job openings. 


Active Application: The record of a person 
who is currently considered by an 
employment office as available for 
referral to job openings. 

Additional (or Supplementary) Application: 
A copy of the primary application, 
either partial or complete, which is 
filed under an additional occupa- 
tional classification assigned to an 
applicant. 

Inactive Application: The record of a 
person who is currently considered 
by an employment office as not avail- 
able for referral to job openings. 

New Application: The record prepared for 
a person for whom an employment 
office has no previously prepared 
registration card. 

Primary Application: The record which is 
filed under the primary occupational 
classification assigned to an applicant. 

Cancellation of Application: The removal from 
the active file, for any reason other than 
complete placement, of an application 
of a person no longer considered available 
for referral to job openings. 

Employer File: A file of records on which are 
entered data pertinent to employment 
in the establishments of employers in 
the area served by an employment office. 

Employer Record: A record for an employer 
which contains information pertinent to 
employment in his establishment and 
which is used primarily in contacts with 
the employer. Also, a record main- 
tained for each employer using an em- 
ployment office to which are posted nota- 
tions of successive orders received from 
him. 

Employment Interview: A conversation be- 
tween an applicant and an interviewer 
directed toward obtaining and recording 
information pertinent to classification 
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and selection, and giving information 

pertinent to job seeking. 

Field Visit: A visit in person to an employer 
or any group by a member of the em- 
ployment office staff for the express pur- 
pose of promoting public acceptance of 
the employment service. 

Identification Card: A card given to an appli- 
cant on which are recorded the dates 
on which he applies to the local employ- 
ment office for placement or benefits. 

Inactive File: A file containing the applica- 
tions of persons who are currently con- 
sidered by the employment office as not 
available for referral to job openings. 

Local Employment Office: An office of the State 
employment security agency which main- 
tains direct placement relationships with 
employers and applicants, and/or direct 
claims-taking relationships with appli- 
cants. ‘ 
Applicant-Holding Office: A local employ- 

ment office which transmits data con- 
cerning selec.ed local applicants to be 
considered for referral by another 
local employment office. 

Cooperating Office: A local employment 
office which has received a clearance 
request from an order-holding office. 

Divisional Office: A local employment 
office which performs all of the three 
basic employment office functions; 
namely, registration, claims taking, 
and selection for referral, for only 
certain classes of applicants (commer- 
cial and professional, industrial, etc.). 

General Office: A local employment office 
which performs all of the three basic 
employment office functions; namely, 
registration, claims taking, and selec- 
tion for referral, for all classes of ap- 
plicants. 

Itinerant Point: A location at which em- 
ployment office services are regularly 
provided for less than 4 days a week 
by a local employment office which 
carries on its primary operations at 
another point. 


Limited Function Office: A local employ- 
ment office (excluding itinerant 
points) which performs one or two 
but not all of the three basic employ- 
ment office functions of registration, 
claims taking, and selection for re- 
ferral. 

Order-Holding Office: A local employment 
office which has released an order to 
clearance procedure because quali- 
fied applicants are not available 
locally. 

Opening: A single job for which an employer 
has requested the employment office to 
make referrals. 

Active Opening: A job opening which has 
not yet been filled. 

Canceled Opening: A job opening on which 
action by an employment office has 
formally ceased for any reason other 
than placement. 

Regular Opening: A job opening which the 
employer expects will require the 
services of a worker for more than 1 
month. 

Temporary Opening: A job opening which 
the employer expects will require the 
services of a worker for 1 month or 
less. 

Order: A single request from an employer for 
referral of one or more applicants to fill 
one or more job openings in a single 
occupational classification. Also the 


record of such a request usually referred 
to,as an order card. 


Canceled Order: An order covering one or 
more job openings on which action 
by an employment office has formally 
ceased for any reason other than 
placement. 

Clearance Order: An order covering one 
or more job openings submitted to 
clearance. 

Closed Order: An order covering one or 
more job openings on which employ- 
ment office action has been com- 
pleted by placement. 

Open Order: An order on the basis of 
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which an employment office may 
refer qualified applicants whenever 
available. 


Placement: A verified acceptance by an em- 


ployer of a person for a job as a direct 

result of employment office activities. 

In general usage, placement means com- 

plete placement. 

Clearance Placement: A complete place- 
ment made through referral of an 
applicant registered with an employ- 
ment office other than the one which 
received the order. 

Complete Placement: A placement in con- 
nection with which an employment 
office has completed all of the follow- 
ing five steps: (1) Preparation of an 
application for the person placed, 
prior to final selection; (2) receipt of 
an order, prior to referral; (3) 
selection of the person to be referred 
without designation by the employer 
of any particular individual or in- 
dividuals; (4) referral; and (5) veri- 
fication from a reliable source, pref- 
erably the employer, that a person 
referred has been accepted by the 
employer. 

Local Placement: A complete placement 
made through referral of an applicant 
registered with the local office which 
received the order. 

Pre-Designated Placement: A placement of 
a person whose name was specifically 


designated by the employer in his 
order. 

Regular Placement: A complete placement 
in a job which the employer expects 
will last more than one month. 

Spot Placement: A placement resulting 
from referral of an applicant who 
happens to be in the office at the 
time of selection, rather than referral 
of one whose record is chosen after a 
search of the files. 

Supplementary Placement: A verified place- 
ment made without all of the steps 
necessary for complete placement. 

Temporary Placement: A complete place- 
ment in a job which the employer 
expects will last for 1 month or less. 


Referral: The directing of an applicant to an 


employer for an interview in response to 
an employer’s order. 


Referral Interview: A conversation between an 


applicant and an interviewer for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the appli- 
cant is qualified for and interested in a 
specific job opening and for the purpose 
of directing the applicant to an employer 
if he is qualified for and willing to accept 
the job. 


Registration: The process of applying for work 


through an employment office. 


Renewal: The transfer from the inactive to 


the active file of the application of a 
registrant who is again considered to be 
available for referral to job openings. 








@ 


Bibliography of Occupational Information 


The Library of Congress has prepared a very helpful bibliography of occupational litera- 
ture which should prove to be of value to employment counselors in local offices. From a 
limited supply made available to the Bureau of Employment Security, a copy has been sent 
to each State agency. 

Subjects listed include elementary books on: automobiles, blacksmithing and forging, 
blueprint reading, electricity, engines, foundry work, machine-shop practice, mechanical 
drawing, pattern making, plastics, radio, sheet-metal work, shipbuilding and fitting, shop 
mathematics, toolmaking and die design, watchmaking and repairing, welding, woodworking, 
aeronautics. 
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From State Publications .... . 


Can You Take It?: 


It isn’t what you’ve lost—it’s what you 
still have left that counts. 

That’s the advice being given vocationally 
handicapped workers by placement officers 
of the Ohio State Employment Service. 

—Ohio Compensator. 


Opportunity Seized: 


The greatest opportunity the Employment 
Service has had to publicize and establish 
its usefulness has been afforded by the 
national defense program. 

We understand a little bit better now the 
effectiveness of word-of-mouth advertising 
and the cumulative effect of a job well done. 
A satisfied employer will depend more and 
more on the Employment Service to supply 
his labor demands. Workers placed on a 
job will return to the Employment Service 
when unemployed. Both will tell their 
friends; and as more placements are made, 
more workers will be attracted to the Em- 
ployment Service, thereby giving us more and 
better qualified workers from which to make 
placements. 

—Florida Employment Review. 


Radio Erases State Lines: 


For the past two and a half years, we have 
been advertising regularly on our radio sta- 
tions here until now it has become an integral 
part of our Service. We believe it has been 
an important factor in placing our office on a 
professional basis in this locality. 

In checking our radio activities of the past 
2 years, an interesting condition is apparent— 
we have erased States lines. Hardly a day 
goes by now that we do not have someone 
from another State in our office seeking em- 
ployment. 

Our farm business was considerably more 


than last year, and fully 90 percent of our 
applicants placed were from outside of the 
State. 

—lIowa Observer. 


We Must “‘Come Through’”’: 


The many problems confronting the Em- 
ployment Service, due to the great national 
defense program, make it necessary to con- 
duct firm visits or employer contacts on a 
more extensive scale. 

The primary purpose is the search for 
potential national defense workers. The 
future of the Public Employment Office 
depends on the ability of staff members to 
perform this duty successfully. If this is 
accomplished, the worth of the Service will 
be proved to the State and Nation; if not, 
we might just as well fold up now and save 
the taxpayers’ money, for a Service that 
can’t “come through” in an emergency is no 
Service at all and will not long endure. 

One method of accomplishing this is to sell 
the employer on his patriotic duty of inform- 
ing his employees, who are qualified for 
national defense work and not now working 
at their regular trades, to register at their 
nearest Public Employment Office and learn 
of the work opportunities in the national 
defense program. 

—lowa Observer. 


“Visiting Day’’: 

Friday is ‘‘visiting day” for farmers and 
farm workers in one local office. For 2 
hours each Friday morning, farmers and 
workers meet to solve employment problems. 
The plan gives prospective employers and 
employees a chance to negotiate personally, 
provides a direct labor market, and does away 
with the ineffectiveness of trying to supply 
widely scattered farmers with labor by slow 
communication and the hit-and-miss method. 
It also eliminates the problem of transporting 
labor to the farms. 

—North Carolina Employment News. 
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Versatility Needed: 


The present demands being made on the 
Employment Service by private industry, as 
well as by the Federal Government, empha- 
size the need of versatility on the part of 
personnel, and of the necessity of developing 
methods of attack on problems which are the 
outgrowth of new conditions and for which 


the accepted techniques of a few years past 
provide no solution. Such problems will 
continue to arise as long as the present emer- 
gency continues and may ultimately result 
in an altered perspective of employment 
office operations. 

—North Dakota Messenger. 


Filing: The ‘“Memory”’ of Your Organization 


By Mate A. Harpy, Chief, General Files, Social Security Board 


Many State and local employment offices are interested in better methods of filing. In 
response to this interest, the Employment Security Review has invited Miss Hardy, Chief of General 
Files, Social Security Board, to prepare a statement on the broad principles underlying any 


successful filing system. 


The Review is interested in publishing detailed descriptions of successful filing systems used 


in State and local offices. 


Offices which have devised especially effective filing systems—no 


matter how small or large—are inivted to submit brief, descriptive articles through adminis- 


trative channels. 


66 ISS SMITH, please find the amend- 
ments to Instructions 286.” 

**Please call the files for the Instructions on 
Active File Registrations.” 

Such requests are heard thousands of times 
in every local and central office; and whether 
the files constist of two or three filing cabinets 
or an elaborate filing department, the ma- 
terial must be located without delay. 

Today, more than ever before, it is im- 
portant that local and central offices main- 
tain efficient filing departments. This is 
necessary for two reasons: (1) A_ recent 
memorandum from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security directs that the State agencies 
shall transmit to local offices copies of certain 
communications from the Bureau which 
relate to defense employment problems and 
which affect the Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices; this means that local 
offices will receive more than the usual 
amount of material. (2) Under pressure of 
national labor supply problems, no time or 
energy should be wasted because of ineffi- 
cient office operations. 

The filing department of an organization 
is commonly termed its “memory.” It also 
often functions in the manner of a post office 


by making documents readily available to 
officials and offices requiring them; it func- 
tions as a library by collecting and system- 
atically keeping reference materials of all 
kinds; and it functions as a safe deposit by 
systematically caring for records not in active 
use. 

There are several systems of filing, some of 
which will be described in articles to be pub- 
lished in the Employment Security Review. At 
this point, it should be said that the range of 
material to be filed and the system to be 
used depend on the nature, size, and policy 
of the organization. Most authorities agree, 
however, on one point—that all records con- 
sulted by more than one unit or division of 
an office should be kept in a central filing 
department. This file may contain general 
correspondence, maps, catalogs, technical 
data, legal documents, applications, financial 
reports, and other special materials. The 
centralized filing department allows for 
greater flexibility and has proved to be the 
most efficient and satisfactory arrangement. 
It saves the valuable time of officials in an 
organization because it operates to produce 
promptly records required by them. 

In making plans to take care of special filing 
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problems, consider these ‘‘twelve command- 
ments”’ of filing: 

1. Collect material to be filed and send to 
to one control center. 

2. Classify and arrange material in con- 
formity with whatever type of filing system 
you select. (Future issues of the Review will 
describe some of them.) 

3. Cross-reference material when neces- 
sary so that it can be readily located. 

4. Charge out all material removed from 
files so that its location is known at all times. 

5. Time-control all papers charged out so 
that they may be recalled within a specified 
time, or an extension of time granted. 

6. Place immediately in files all incoming 
and returned material. 

7. Eliminate inactive and obsolete material 
from current files. 


8. Keep in the file department, centrally 
located, all records that are consulted by 
more than one office, to insure maximum 
efficiency of operation. 

9. Provide proper light, good ventilation, 
and adequate space for filing quarters, to 
promote accurate, efficient work and well- 
being of personnel. 

10. Arrange work so that material will 
travel to and from files with a minimum loss 
of time and motion. 

11. Consider, in the selection of equipment 
and supplies, initial cost and maintenance, 
type of material to be filed, space available, 
standardization, and provision for expansion. 

12. Prepare a manual of policy and proce- 
dure, including general office information, 
together with rules for use of files and for 
file personnel. 


From State Labor Market Reports: 


“On The Hiring Line”’ 


The Portland employment office recently notified a local employer that a first-class floor machinist was not 
available locally. The employer then gave the office separate orders for a drill operator, a bolt machine opera- 
tor, and an engine lathe operator, thus breaking down one job into three distinct occupations. 


—Maine. 


Shipyards at Quincy have hired auto mechanics to install engines in tank carriers and quarry deck 
operators to act as shipyard train operators. Both Fitchburg and Marlboro report that simple punch-press 
operators are being utilized on more complicated machines. 


—Massachusetts. 


A trouser-manufacturing company has broken down the occupation of pocket fitting so that what was 
formerly one job has now been divided into 5 operations. The work has been so simplified that employees can 


be trained in a week’s time to do a satisfactory job. 


—Pennsylvania. 


Pneumatic-tool operators, formerly engaged in the quarrying of granite, are said to be obtaining employ- 
ment in shipyards and foundries as chippers and calkers. 


—Vermont. 
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Tas_e 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Sepenanas, and Benefits Paid, by State, 
June 1941 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 23, 1941] 






























































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Social Security Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
weer eee 
enmaneel Number . Number Partial Amount 2 Partial 
Wait- Compen- Total and part- | Partial Total and part- | Partial 
sable = totalcom-| only — total com- | only! 
ied bined ! bined ! 
, 3, 575, 932693, 323/2, 882, 609/2, 872, 409/2, 636, 888) 235,521)_..._.. $30, 529, 581/$28, 801, 471|$1, 699, 448)....__- 
Region I: 
onnecticut--._. 17,539) 4,305 13,234 12,825 11,519 1,306} () 123 ,213 114,469 8,589) (3) 
| SEA 21,044) 3,157 17 ,887 18,142 15,301 » "841 1,653 126,662 108 , 807 17 ,855|$10,754 
Massachusetts_..| 223,722) 37,403} 186,319) 178,979) 170,385 8, 594 7,790| 1,770,137} 1,722,497 44,643 »760 
New Hampshire_- 18, "994 6,942 12,052 11,911 10,539 1,372) 1,214 91,645 84,887 6,758| 5,742 
Rhode Island___- 45, '602| 3 ,942| 41,660) 41,660) 36,683 4:977 (3) 407 ,549 379,890 27,659) = (8) 
Be A EOERE a "730 415 2,315 2,300 2,098 202 144 19; 319 18,252 1,063 693 
egion 
2 New acme 923,568,203 ,090; 720,478) 734,523) 734,523 (1) (1) 8,444,503) 8,444,503 (1) (1) 
egion III: 
Delaware__..._-- 3,840 563 3,277 3,180 2,331 849 784 26,379 21,696 4,563} 4,132 
New Jersey_...-- 138,754| 27,119} 111,635) 107,457; 93,388) 14,069) (3) 1,192,994) 1,102,953 89,045) (3) 
ee 212,527) 67,531; 144,996) 144,426) 144, 426 (1) (8 1,589,354; 1,589,354 (1) (1) 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Columbia} 14,954) 1,634 13,320) 12,935 12,196 739 23 159,482 151,295 7,869 240 
Maryland--_.-.-- | 60,258) 4,205 56,053 55,348) 49,139 6,209) 5,785 595 ,490 549,774 45, 546 41,947 
North Carolina. .| 54,819) 6,014) 48,805) 49,442) 47,096 2,346) 1, 889 292 ,003 283 , 864 t. 967 5,548 
Virginia........- 58,109} 6,308) 51,801 53,719; 51,620 2,099 404,022} . 391,206 127814 5,286 
a 47,149} 3,265) 43,884) 42,332) 35,840 6,492 6,500 423 ,567 356, 114 67,453) 66,646 
egion V: 
entucky____..- 20,285) 3,349 16,936} 33,772) 30,522 3,250) 1,396 234,954 219,355 15,108} 6,202 
Michigan...._..- 65,608} 10,558; 55,050) 56,900) 54,223 2,677} 1,412 626,905 609 ,343 iz, "562 8,969 
a Vi caneciireine 148,271) 37,071; 111,200) 109,671 95 ,403 14,268! () 1,038,980 965 ,315 68,846) (3) 
egion VI: 

OS EEE | 334,699) 60,940) 273,759) 282,038) 229,495 52,543) 33,954) 3,455,835) 3,011,751 436,700)262,126 
Indiana__....... 35,789 9,597) 26,192) 26,150) 21,543 4,607; (3) 258 ,003 232,183 25,745) (8) 
an sad ria 19,093; 7,164 11,929; 11,437 10,435 1,002 351 112,319 105 ,808 6,511} 1,912 

egion : 
Alabama- 54,016) 16,127; 37,889' 37,916) 35,139 Z.077) 421 269,138 253 ,592 15,251) 2,043 
Florida. “a 55,177| 14,556) 40,621 39,281 34,564 4,717) (@) 406 ,642 373,255 33,387) (3) 
Georgia --_- -| 43,977) 12,000} 31,977) 31,901 30,425 1,476 817 227 ,397 219,273 8,124) 4,716 
Mississippi ----- 21,417; 3,093 18,324 17,297 16,051 1,246 726 142,739 135,456 7,201} 3,865 
South Carolina... 20,534) 3,735 16,799} 16,485 14,523 1,962 592 115,061 105 ,323 9,597| 2,489 
PRS nog <r 58,367} 8,619) 49,748) 45,079) 43,485 1,594 345 364,999 355,189 9,810) 1,891 
egion : 
Pisicncennnes 25,378) 5,958) 19,420) 19,502 15,990 3,512 918 167,539 147,808 19,177| 3,875 
Minnesota-_-..--.- 42,554) 4,564) 37 '990 36,452) 31,516 4,936) 3,489 351,715 313 ,660 38,055) 26,941 
Nebraska------- 8,687) 1,306 ¥ 381 7,345 6,623 722 357 63 ,865 58,718 5,147) 2,358 
North Dakota. -- 4,001 465 3,536 3,529) 2,899 630 416 31,829 27 ,097 4,732) 3,010 
we - = 4,669 716 35953 3,928 3,685 243) (3) 25 ,426 24,070 1,313) (@) 
egion IX: 
p+ he a acimiies 41,203} 4,187) 37,016) 37,016) 34,677 2,339 42 275 ,096 265 ,038 10,007 137 
ii ee sii 16,856) 2,931 13,925 14,360) 12,836 1,524 762 132,868 123,278 9,590} 4,364 
Missouri --.....-.- 56,879) 19,685 37,194; 40,444) 33,078 7,366) 3,623 328,752 291,082 37 ,662| 18,484 
— es 27,606; 5,444) 22,162) 24,567) 21,846 2,721 190 239,342 220; 116 19,226} 1,003 
egion 
Louisiana_.....- 74,212) 12,593; 61,619) 55,504) 52,019 3,485; (3) 536,893 510,155 25,655) (8) 
New Mexico... _- 8,236) 1,113 7,123 6,959 6,336 623 399 60,555 55,993 4,506) 2,776 
i en Sib abaisdie 96,415; 11,140) 85,275) 65,330) 56,236 9,094; (8) 494,631 449,075 45,259) (8) 
egion 
OS 6,683) 1,677 5,006 4,989 4,666 323 6 51,989 49,528 2,461 55 
Colorado........ 21,901) 3,041 18,860} 20,260) 16,659 3,601! 2,779 206 ,637 176,071 30,500} 23,738 
| Sa 8,178) 1,358 6,820 7,307 6,777 530 1 73,134 68,916 4,166 7 
Montana........ 18,716, 2,079) 16,637) 15,133 15,133 (1) (1) 166,737 166,737 (1) (t) 
LS eee 5,967 932 5,035 4,947 4,270 677 285 54,246 49,549 4,697; 1,940 
ae SISA 5,008; 1,117 3,891 3,883 2,712 1,171 921 46, "420 35, 1485 10,935) 8, 282 
egion : 
alifornia._..._- 314,035) 34,220) 279,815; 276,393) 237,070) 39,323) 26,459) 3,751,475) 3,385, - 358, 309'232,160 
pevede a taice al 4,735 528 4,207 3,992 3,529 463 116 51,160 46,436 4,724| 1,068 
aoe 19,884; 4,120; 15,764 1’ 769| 10,330 2,439) 1,738 143, 256 123 *626 19; 337) 13,425 
wahinstos serets 37,820| 9,895 27,925 27.062 21,942 5,120; 3,116 319,584 273,666 45, 318) 28,309 
erritories: 
OS EE 3,298) 1,338; 1,960 1,842 1,796 46) 0) 25,8 25 ,396) 477 0 
ae 2,169 214! iy "955 1,371 419) 419) ll, 308 i 339) | 1,929 


1,790! 
| | | 


1 Benefits for partial and parc-total unemployment are not pales by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type o ene. 
3 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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TaBLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, June 1941 Total 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 







































































Complete placements Active as June 30, 
June 1941 January-June 1941 a. 
Sup- | Total 
Social Security Board Total Total Regular plemen- oe 
region and State A tions 
oe e ments received Number 
change from— pay | oo y oy 
ee h change Per- 1941 
a sseaees Number | from | Number |cent of . 
May | June — total 
une 
1941 1940 1940 
ye ee 470,962) —5.8) +42.8/289,565|2,498,063) -+52.2/1,578,253| 63.2/153,322|1,623,180)5,125,871| —0.6|!—11.0 
Region I: : 

onnecticut_----- 9,451) (2) +63.8) 6,592 50,397| +77.6 36,965; 73.3 11 27,681) 44,702'+15.0| —47.6 

RS cg scare ecena 4,561) +.5|) +73.2) 3,607 19,703} +105.2 15,745} 79.9 30 10,411} 26,948|—13.1) —41.2 
Massachusetts_...| 9,955) —2.8/+149.5| 8,394 49,462} +134.0) 40,351] 81.6 69 57,875) 134,835|—22.9) —39.3 
New Hampshire--| 2,234)/—10.1| —9.3] 1,811 11,391 +3.7 8,666) 76.1 60 6,485 »366| —2.8) —37.2 
Rhode Island__--- 2,221/—10.7|+181.1] 1,839 12,485) +201.1 10,306; 82.5 0 10,610} 40,674; —4.8| —7 2 

ane oth Speen 1,198}—12.9) +5.4 741 6,290} +27.4 3,655} 58.1 23 2,665} 9,069) —2.0) —53.2 
egion 

mn 7 “ee eer 47,744) —3.6| +69.8) 26,815) 250,599) +80.6| 138,451) 55.2) 1,066) 188,108) 544,377) —3.9| —19.5 
gion III: 
‘Dewars. «..-.-- 1,754) —.3] +32.5| 9251 8,637| 442.3] 4,304] 49.8] 1501 3,460 8,736] +1.4| —29.4 
New Jersey__-.--- 17,402} —.1| +77.7| 10,958 89,362) +63.4 . 62.5 107} 65,991) 193,564) +3.4) —26.7 

Pony ee 21,244) —6.5| +58.3]) 16,200) 109,160) +53.0 78,742) 72.1 878} 120,330) 333,713) +1.5) —10.3 
egion IV: 

jet. of Columbia_| 5,471}—10.4) +29.7) 2,590) 31,606) +45.1 14,601} 46.2 4 13,796} 23,568) +5.9) —39.1 
Maryland.._.-.-.-. 6,507} —9.2) +51.2) 4,230 34,503} +66.0) 23,455) 68.0) 1,695 28,968} 42,914/+14.8) —40.8 
North Carolina...| 9,766]—21.6| +61.6| 7,085) 107,077) +198.8) 91,693) 85.6) 14,054) 39,192) 96,662)+13.8) 42.1 
eee 11,336} —4.9) +91.4} 9,011 62,071} +119.6| 47,614) 76.7 961 25,255) 70,523) +1.0| +20.0 

“=< 3,938) +6.2| +31.2| 2,443 21,126} +41.4 13,266} 62.8 433 19,303} 63,121) —6.4| —27.4 
egion V: 

entucky.._..... 3,733|—28.6| +18.4| 2,413) 21,451) +37.8) 13,291) 62.0 129} 20,574) 95,092) —.7) —.9 

Michigan. .---.-- 16,341} —8.9| +34.1] 10,796 80,713} +38.6) 53,606) 66.4) 1,182 56,479) 139,108) +4.0) —44.8 
a wi A 27,539) —8.1| +64.0] 16,095) 136,219] +63.8) 76,539) 56.2 328} 81,628) 276,038) —3.8| —11.9 

egion 

Se 22,564|—13.1] +66.6] 13,393) 125,661) +62.2} 76,901) 61.2} 1,209) 74,276) 250,480)/—12.2| +29.4 

Tndians........<. 12,955|—24.5| +51.8) 8,357) 74,083) +67.2| 49,280) 66.5} 2,969] 49,323) 227,345) +7.5| +32.5 
ee pooweeae 11,185) —6.2) +48.4) 7,180) 53,329) +47.1) 31,922) 59.8 566} 30,388) 90,923) —3.4) —21.4 

egion : 

SMR en ccasl 7,596|—21.3) +43.9) 3,843) 31,836) +17.9| 19,851) 62.4 270} 31,681) 111,590} —6.7| —3.2 
WEES cwiconons 4,571/+11.9) +98.5) 3,579 36,114) +109.0 ,900} 77.2 253 22,445; 117,842) +5.1) +71.0 
ae 10,199} —6.9) +30.6) 6,149 52,445; +16.0 34,094) 65.0 664 34,445) 117,345) +1.1) —32.6 
Mississippi----.-- 4,680} —3.8) +16.3) 3, 21, —3.5 17,488} 79.8 170} 21,216) 81,268) +1.3) +56.2 
South Carolina...| 7,291) +6.5|+168.4| 6,157} 43,048) +150.9 36,117} 83.9 401 15,083 1,492} +9.2} +3.0 

i es See 9,309) —24.5| +27.6] 6,127; 52,320) +80.2) 37,783) 72.2) 35,021; 20,977) 134,259) -—.9) +7.1 
egion : 
ie +12.4| 4,589) 43,951) +19.4) 23,982) 54.6 519} 22,271) 68,881) +5.7) —15.5 
+19.7| 4,495) 38,023} +29.9| 21,690) 57.0 229| 29,836) 96,435) —6.4) —30.0 
+10.4) 2,359 16,715} +13.1 9,787) 58.6 126 10,051} 46,337) —6.5} 2.1 
North Dakota_--- +22.5) 1,415 12,486} +27.1 6,643} 53.2 33 5,559) 30,545) +2.3) +1.0 
wae +24.1) 1,076 8,195} +20.5 4,263} 52.0 261 4,353) 23,518) —4.5| —13.5 
egion IX: 

rkansas.......-- 6,015} —27.2) —20.8} 2,598) 37,147) +28.7| 14,480) 39.0) 7,488} 16,262} 81,526/+16.7| +81.0 
Kansas. ......... 7,742|/—11.1| +68.4] 3 39,554) +82.6) 19,945] 50.4 353} 20,308) 62,610) —1.3) +4.4 
Missouri. _....-.- 12,582)—17.4| +45.5| 8,387] 84,577} +91.4) 62,230) 73.6) 4,789) 53,192) 216,350) +5.8) +15.6 

ee Laue cual 4,824) —3.7| +5.1 ,085} 23,506) —18.8} 10,720) 45.6) 4,918) 25,268) 64,061; —2.1| —25.9 
egion X: 
uisiana._.....- 5,654) —2.5)+118.3} 3,909) 35,151) +69.1] 26,968) 76.7) 1,157} 32,407) 121,028/+12.3) +35.9 
ew Mexico_..... 1,755; —2.0) +28.0) 1,215 9,0 +29.2 6,652) 73.8 604 4,909} 24,247) +.7) —31.8 
nantes as Gneaee »390| —.6| +6.6) 15,796) 184,461} +9.7| 94,514) 51.2) 43,214) 107,972) 379,971|+14.4| +47.9 
egion 

CN accra 2,629|—14.4) —1.0} 1,171} 16,092) -—6.8 8,965) 55.7) 1,716 5,920) 20,487) +4.1) —21.4 
Colorado........- »560)+35.4| +13.6) 2,702 24,141 +8.0 11,407} 47.2) 2,580 15,036} 54,363) —6.9| —7. 

Mis caweccecnc 4,827|+38.0) +19.1] 1,468 15,460) +10.9 7,071) 45.7) 9,366 3,523) 34,938) +4.2) (4) 
Montana........- ,054|+12.3| +34.2| 2,349 10,883) +14.3 8,010} 73.6 563 5,316} 15,255|—17.5| —41.0 
re 3,472} +36.3| +63.3) 1,230) 11,460) +58.3 ,296| 46.2 155 8,618; 21,509) +2.8) —5.3 

are eee 1,355) —9.4| +22.6 858 8,201} +74.3 5,920) 72.2 5 3,800} 5,413) —3.5| —34.8 
egion : 

alifornia.......- 37,267) —1.4| +85.9) 21,315) 182,213} +65.1) 103,837} 57.0) 7,731] 113,656) 343,390) —8.3| —29.4 

WEE cccscdess 2,207|+12.8) +74.5 553 ,907|  +37.4 5,661) 63.6 84 3,512} 3,662|—26.1| —33.8 
CRONE. oc oscscee 9,682|+12.7| +64.4) 6,470) 43,791) +59.0)| 30,004) 68.5) 25,360 18,715} 29,929) —5.3) —25.6 

a em ra iia 10,331) +40.9| —47.4) 5,148 39,531} —24.1 22,675| 57.4) 9,308 30,080; 33,540)—12.1| —68.2 
‘erritories: 
pS ore 1,756) +20.4/+147.3| 1,460 5,408! +61.7 3,970| 73.4 59 1,940) 1,158|—34.8| —28.6 
Hawaii.......... 1,137/+38.3) +19.9 983 6,203! +31.6 5,131| 82.7 1 2,031; 5,164| —8.7| —43.4 





1 Based on comparable data. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


3 Does not include 2,023 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the Arkansas State Employment Service. 


4 Data not comparable. 
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Tas_e 3.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, by State, June 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1941] 






































| Complete placements | Active file as of June 30, 1941 
| Perceniage change ! a Percentage change ! 
Social Security Board region and State rom— on rom— 
Number received | Number 
May 1941 | June 1940 a ee a 
| 
Ne a bah ee hee occ | 15,562 —14.0 | +38.7 48,187 | 212,984 --10.4 2—11.6 

Region I: | 

EE TR OER EO RE et ETON E 316 —13.2 +24.4 768 1,370 —6.2 —62.1 

ed } 162 —7.4 +72.3 357 1,354 —27.8 —39.6 

EE LEE LILES LAE 206 —23.7 +142.4 1,760 7,153 —24.1 +13.4 

SS eee eee ae 79 —25.5 —19.4 270 811 —6.4 —11.8 

ioc co minal erase Bie winibiows was iiae 61 ee 187 1,340 —12.4 +31.2 

ee 1S eee eae. 103 397 —7.0 —51.8 
Region II: 

ee se 1,172 —10.8 +76.2 2,876 13 ,992 —3.8 —14.0 
Region III 

i i il a wi nls OF 85 cccewanlosksawccus 103 359 -—1.1 —13.1 

OS ea ee eee 347 —5.7 +88.6 1,338 7,060 —12.0 —21.5 

| SE eee aE 571 —16.8 +59.0 3,952 14,873 —16.3 +6.1 
Region IV: 

NN a ee 221 —24.6 +22.1 589 _ 1,430 —16.3 —37.9 

a 8 a lee Cee 187 —25.5 +3.9 774 1,143 +10.4 —61.2 

NN ae eda banibs 229 —19.6 +95.7 1,201 2,990 +21.8 +43 .3 

AE ea ess 163 —12.8 +39.3 385 1,331 —12.0 +.4 

Eee ae 55 —27.6 —8.3 507 2,864 —13.3 —34.8 
Region V: 

a as i a ree Sle 131 —27.2 +12.9 613 4,034 —3.1 +2.1 

RRS SARS RN ee re OS ee INES 774 —11.4 +39.0 2,315 8,918 —2.3 —33.9 

| i eae eee 1,091 —12.0 +78.0 2,530 13 ,397 —8.8 +8.2 
Region VI: 

ON eg iti cn cae Re kemee 876 —13.0 +114.2 1,956 11,393 —21.6 +29.1 

EE a a ae ee 351 —32.8 +86.7 1,469 9,650 +2.1 +11.1 

DN «<5. ciwisihrGkhakindndsanebawowewek 404 —13.5 +80.4 948 6,650 —8.8 —5.1 
Region VII: 

a a 119 —29.2 —21.2 1,039 4,877 —3.8 +6.6 
a i scr sigue 116 —1.7 +68.1 703 6,189 +.4 +105.8 
ee i amlaes 169 —43.7 —12.4 841 3,416 —4.2 —27.7 
a et es eS a te 83 —22.4 +20.3 635 2,412 +7.0 +83.8 
I alsa incre 191 —23.0 +176.8 333 1,237 -1.1 —22.6 
SEE ae Se ae 250 —34.9 +38.1 529 4,741 —3.3 —2.1 

Region VIII: 
ee a ire cca sence 576 —23.5 +4.7 867 3,952 —12.7 —18.6 
ETERS EEE ee 332 —14.9 +22.0 1,097 5,624 —12.1 —35.1 
ARRAS eS Se Nee Loe 212 —14.2 +37.7 2,542 —16.8 —3.2 
EE En eR eae SON 77 —16.3 +1.3 116 1,259 —3.8 —2.4 
| Oe ee ees 65 —41.4 +18.2 138 1,307 —6.4 —2.1 
Region IX: 
Arkansas-_ 6 Be 615 3,423 +15.5 +78.8 

ansas__ 4 a 562 3,570 —12.2 —3.8 
Missouri-_- 4 5 2,105 4,789 —55.8 —51.3 
a a gas Sk carts oe 6 & 1,198 3,897 —8.1 —29.6 

Region X: ‘ 
SE Ce ee ee ee ee : 1,061 3,909 +18.1 +48.7 
New Mexico 46 186 1,431 0 —23.4 
os Ae Rea Tee ee ; : 2,219 11,473 +7.4 +53.4 ; 
Region XI: f 
I a a : : 270 1,334 0 —16.8 ; 
I a a ge ; 5 571 2,245 —15.4 —26.2 A 
RDLELOcioineehcunsthescshbubobaeresuenuee : ; 121 2,151 —3.7 (3) 
| Eee ae 5 i 249 912 -—21.9 —35.6 3 
ioctl whe ibaa caacomnaianetaunl 0 168 1,009 —1.9 —17.0 j 
| Sa a eae ‘ 166 270 —10.3 —37.5 3 
Region XII: 
Diet anes csc ikea comesucee 1,916 +6.6 +82.8 4,833 18,402 —13.6 —35.3 ; 
ee a tl i ek on aie k cheiee 121 0 +101.7 152 158 —31.3 —51.5 § 
_ Ora 426 +6.0 +38.8 1,979 —9.0 —24.0 f 
eee ee aera 337 —7.2 —13.1 1,383 1,754 —10.6 —65.7 
Territories: : 
cote siesGn ic oiakdniecowes sien tensss 93 St 86 a rea } 
SESS eee eae BP ata en lacncomewas 28 180 —15.1 —60.8 , 























1 Where the number of veterans involved in either month was less than 50, the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Based on comparable data. 
3 Data not comparable. 
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Oa cca emer as 


On the way 


A BAGFUL OF TIPS: 


HE October issue of the Employment Security Review will 

inaugurate publication of a series of articles on techniques 
of dealing with all people outside the office walls—an administra- 
tive phase of public relations. These articles will be written by 
local office managers and other staff members of State employment 
offices. The authors were selected from hundreds suggested by 
State agencies because of experience in this specific field. The 
articles will be of the ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ type, containing suggestions 
whi:-h have been found useful in promoting good relationships be- 
tween employment offices and their clientele. 


Titles of articles to appear in forthcoming issues are listed below: 


Meeting the Public in Your Office. 

Meeting the Public Through the Mails. 

Referring Callers to Other Agencies. 

Public Relations Aspects of an Employer-Visiting Program. 
Cooperation With Organized Labor. 

A Unified State and Local Press Relations and Radio Program. 
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